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Price  margins  in  cattle  feeding  have  been  smal- 
ler in  the  last  12  months  than  at  any  time  in  the 
previous  two  years.  Price  margins  are  defined  as 
the  difference  between  the  prices  received  for  fed 
cattle  sold  for  slaughter  and  the  prices  originally 
paid  for  feeders.  They  are  shown  here  for  a  7-months 


feeding  period  which  is  representative  of  the  various 
feeding  programs. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  declined  sharply 
this  summer.  Even  though  the  moderate  decline  ex- 
pected in  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  should  occur, 
margins  are  likely  to  be  wider,  and  profits  about  average. 
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THE    L  I  V  S  S  T  0.  C  K    AND    MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  August  19,  1952 

SWa-ARY 

An  increase  in  cattle  marketings  over  last  year  following  a  rapid 
rise  in  production,  and  a  decrease  in  hog  niarketings  because  of  smaller  pig 
crops  are  the  chief  devolopraent s  in  meat  ani^aals  this  fall.    These  develop- 
ments are  being  intensified  to  some  degree  by  drought  in  some  States  and 
embargoes  on  hog  marketings  in  various  areas  due  to  disease^ 

Drought  prevailed  in  June,  July  and  early  August  in  many  s^^'thern  ' 
States,  much  of  Hew  England,  the  Southern  Plains,  and  scattered  areas  else- 
;vhere.    lYith  rain  occurring  in  some  sections  and  with  disaster  loans  for 
fanners  'authorized,  there  was  little  selling  of  cattle  breeding  herds*  How- 
ever, young,  stock  v/ere  sold  earlier,  at  lighter  v/eight,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers than  they  otherwise  would  have  been*    Receipts  of  all  cattle  and  calves 
at  12  public  stockyards  the  4  weeks  ended  August  16  v/ere  14  percent  larger 
than  in  the  same  weeks  last  year.    J.uch  of  the  increase  resulted  from  the 
greater  numbers  being  raised,  but  a  part  was  due  to  drought. 

Cattle  slaughter  in  the  last  month  or  so  has  been  above  last  year  but 
not  greatly  so»    I  any  of  the  cattle  marketed  froir  ranges  and  pastures  have 
moved  as  feeders  to  the  Corn  Belt,  v/here  the  biggest  corn  crop  in  4  years  is 
in  prospect*    The  voluiae  of  cattle  feeding  this  v/inter  may  be  the  largest  on 
record. 

Appearance  of  the  hog  disease,  vesicular  exanthema,  led  the  Federal 
Government  and  several  State  Governments  to  embargo  shipments  of  hogs  and 
pork  in  some  areas.    Marketings  of  hogs  were  temporarily  reduced  in  some 
Western  Corn  Belt  m.arkets.    Restrictions  have  novr  been  eased  and  will  likely 
not  have  much  further  effect  on  t  larketings,    Hov/ever,  vdth  a  big  corn  crop  in 
prospect,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  hold  hogs  for  feeding  on  new  corn 
v/here  the  supply  of  old  corn  is  small.    Total  hog  marketings  and  slaughter 
this  fall  and  v/inter  v/ill  be  down  from  a  year  earlier  because  the  1952  spring 
pig  crop  was  9  percent  smaller  than  the  1951  crop* 

Cattle  prices  have  trended  lov:er  this  suiraner.    Biggest  decline  has 
been  in  feeder  cattle,  which  have  been  around  .)7#00  per  100  pounds  below  last 
year*    The  least  change  has  occurred  in  v/ell  finished  slaughter  cattle « 
Lower  prices  for  feeder  cattle  were  ?lue  chiefly  to  the  sharply  expanded 
supply*    But  in  addition,  demand  from  buyers  was  v/eaker  because  of  the  de- 
cline in  price  of  slaughter  cattle  and  the.  be lov/- average  returns  earned  by 
feeders  last  season*    Some  finning  is  possible  in  prices  of  feeder  cattle  but 
no  appreciable  increase  is  expected  until  after  the  main  marketing  season  is 
over. 

Because  of  the  lov/er  prices  for  feeder  cattle,  profits  from  feeding 
this  winter  may  be  higher  than  last  winter.    This  is  possible  despite  the 
prospects  for  another  reduction  in  price  of  slaughter  cattle  next  year  and 
for  prices  of  feed  as  high  or  higher  than  last  year*    Lower  prices  of  slaugh- 
ter cattle  in  months  ahead  are  likely  because  of  increases  both  in  slaughter 
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of  fed  cattle  and  total  cattle  slaughter.    On  July  1,  13  percent  more  cattle 
were  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  a  year  earlier.    liuch  of  the  increase  will 
be  sold  this  fall,  probably  preventing  fed  cattle  prices  from  showing  their 
usual  seasonal  strength*    Later  in  the  fall  or  winter,  a  delayed  seasonal 
advance  might  occur.    A  record  volume  of  cattle  feeding  this  winter  would  be 
follov/ed  by  an  increased  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  and  probably  by  lov/er  prices 
next  year. 

Total  cattle  slaughter  is  rising  as  a  result  of  3  years  of  expansion 
in  production,  and  will  continue  to  increase  gradually. 

Prices  of  hogs  at  Chicago  in  mid- August  were  a  little  belov/  the 
prices  of  last  Augustc    Prices  this  fall  may  decline  no  more  than  usual  for 
the  season.    The  average  price  for  the  season  may  be  about  as  high  or  a 
little  higher  than  last  falls 

The  1952  lamb  crop  was  2  percent  larger  than  the  1951  crop.    A  re- 
duction of  2  percent  in  the  Western  States  was  more  than  offset  by  an  in- 
crease of  10  percent  in  the  Native  (Eastern)  States.    This  year»s  crop  is 
still  small  compared  vdth  earlier  years.    Sheep  and  lanb  slaughter  in  the 
first  half  of  1952  vras  considerably  above  the  previous  year,  but  slaughter 
this  fall  is  not  likely  to  differ  greatly  from  a  year  earlier. 

If  the  Mexican  border  is  opened  for  imports  of  cattle  this  fall, 
prospects  are  that  a  fev/  hundred  thousand  head  of  steers  will  enter  during 
the  first  year.    The  biggest  percentage  v;ould  go  to  ranges  rather  than 
directly  to  slaughter. 

REVIEW  Aim  OUTLOOK 

Seasonal  Rise  in  Livestock 
Slaughter:  More  Cat^e^but 
Fev/er  Hogs  than  Last  Tear 

Seasonal  increases  are  now  underway  in  slaughter  of  each  class  of 
meat  animals.    As  usual,  the  year's  largest  slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  is 
due  in  early  to  mid- fall  and  of  hogs  in  late  fall. 

Compared  v/ith  last  year,  slaughter  of  cattle  will  be  considerably 
larger  and  of  hogs  Sinaller.    Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  will  shov/  little 
or  no  change. 

Commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  first  half  of  this  j^ar  was  4 
percent  above  the  same  period  last  year.    Weekly  data  on  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection  indicate  increases  of  10  to  20  percent  in  July  and  early 
August.    Cattle  slaughter  will  continue  appreciably  above  last  year.  Hog 
slaughter  has  been  less  than  last  year  since  Lay  and  \^dll  continue  le  sso 

Drouf.ht  in  South,  Northeast, 
and  Part  of  West 

Expanding  production  and  numbers  of  cattle  is  the  major  cause  for 
the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  over  last  year«    In  the  3  years  beginning 
January  1949,  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  rose  11  million  head.  The 
number  this  past  January  was  a  record  88  million. 
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Dry  ^veather  in  many  areas  this  suiiip.er  has  contributed  slightly  to 
the  increase  in  slaughter o  Droiiglit  has  been  severe  in  the  South,  Northeast, 
the  Southern  Plains,  ard  soatbered  arefj.s  elsewhere.    On  August  1,  the  average 
pasture  condition  for  the  Unibod  States  as  a  whole  v;as  the  same  as  1939  and 
the  lowest  since  the  great  droughts  of  the  middle  1930' s.    During  July  and 
early  August,  einergenoy  drought  areas  were  proclaimed  in  a  num.ber  of  Southern 
and  ilev/  England  States  and  in  parts  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

"I'.'ith  disaster  loans  available-  in  the  emergency  areas  for  buying  feed 
and  with  ^August  rains  occurring  over  riuch  of  the  South,  there  has-  been 
little  selling  of  breeding  Succk.    Hcweverj  som.e  young  stock  have  been  sold 
off  pasture  earlier at  lighter  weight  and  poorer  quality,  and  in  greater 
nuriber  than  they  othenvise'  would  have  been.- 

One  reason  the  dry  y/esther  has  been  a  serious  problem  to  cattle  pro- 
ducers is  tha.t  the  ntaiiber  of  ^(attle  on  fariii-s  has  increased  so  fast  the  last 
fev;  years--probably  a  good  dea;i  faster  than  the  feed  suppiyo    This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  Southeast,  where  the  nuanber  is  by  far  the  highest  on 
record? 

Cattle  marketings  have  increased  more  than  slaughter.    i^Jhile  14  per- 
cent more  cattle  and  calves  were  received  at  12  major  public  stockyards  in 
the  4  weeks  ended  August  16  than  a  year  ea.rlier.  Federally  inspected  slaugh- 
ter of  cattle  and  calves  combined  v;as  up  10  percent.    The  larger  gain  in  re- 
ceipts than  in  slaughter  reflects  greater  movement  as  stockers  and  feeders^ 

Large  Corn  Crop 
"Bidicated  in  Corn  Beit 

One  reason  more  cattle  and  calves  are  moving  as  feeders  is  the  large 
corn  crop  in  prospect,-    The  United  States  corn  crop  of  SjlSB  million  bushels 
in  prospect  ivould  be  7  percent  above  last  year,  but  only  4  percent  above  the 
average  of  the  last  10  years  a     The  carryover  of  corn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feeding  year  will  be  -considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  pro- 
spective supply  of  corn  is  about  t}ie  same  as  in  1951-52.    The  Corn  Belt  has 
had  a  good  growing  season,  particularly^  for  corn»  \  The  crop  indicated  on 
August  1  for  the  North  Central  S betes  would  be  16  percent  above  last  year  and 
the  largest  since  1943-     The  crop  outside  the  Corn  Belt  is  belov/  average^ 

If  these  favorable  prospects  for  corn  are  realized,  the.  volume  of 
cattle  feeding-  this  winter-  probably  V/ill  be  a  records 

Lower  Prices-  for  Feeder  Cattle 

May  Penait  Average  I-fetvirns' "f rem  '    '  ' 

Feeding     "  "  ^""-'""^  ^  ■ 

Prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are  much  lower  this  fall  than 
last,    prices  dropped  several  dollars  per  100  pounds  in  June,  recovered  only 
a  little,  and  in  mid- August  were  substantially  belov/  a  year  earlier?. 

Lov-er  prices  are  due  chiefly  to  the  larger  supply  of  feeder  cattle. 
However,  other  factors  are  the  declining  prices  for  slaughter  cattle — always 
an  influence  in  the  feeder  market- -and  the  reluctance  of  feeders  to  pay  high 
prices  in  viev;  of  their  belov«:- average  returns  from  feeding  during  the  past 
season^    Though  som.e  firm.ing  is  possible,  no  appreciable  increase  in  feeder 
prices  is  likely  until  the  fall  marketing  season  is  over. 
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Feeder  prices  have  declined  uiore  than  prices  of  slaughter  cattle,  and 
the  price  spread  between  the  tv/d  is  v/ider  this  fall  than  last#    This  is  shown 
by  the  price  comparisons  for  August  of  each  of  the  last  3  years  given  in 
table  1.    Feeder  steer  prices  at  Kansas  City  the  first  2  v;eeks  this  August 
were  ^^7.33  per  100  pounds  less  than  last  August,    Prices  of  Choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  were  ^2,99  dollars  lowers    The  difference  betv;een  the  two 
prices  increased  from  ^^d>tZ6  last  August  to  $7^60  this  year*    This  offers  more 
promise  of  profits  for  the  cattle  feeder  than  did  the  narrower  spread  of  last 
year. 

The  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  and  the  decrease  in  prices  next  year 
seem  likely  to  be  moderate.    The  most  reasonable  prospect  is  for  a  further  re- 
duction, but  no  extreme  break,  in  prices  of  fed  cattle  next  year.  However, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  res,lize  good  profits  when  cattle  slaughter  is  on  the 
upsvdng  phase  of  its  cycle,  as  it  is  now,  than  when  it  is  decreasing.  This 
is  true  because  an  increase  in  slaughter  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  prices  betv;een  the  time  cattle  are  bought  as  feeders  and 
sold  for  slaughter. 

This  longer-range  price  outlook  assumes  that  consumer  demand  for  meat 
will  continue  essentially  unchanged.    It  envisages  neither  a  severe  price  in- 
flation, which  would  assure  profits  to  virtually  all  feeders,  nor  a  deflation, 
which  would  result  in  general  losses.    Though  this  is  the  assumption  as  to 
the  future,  it  is  true  that  trends  in  business  conditions  and  consumers'  in- 
comes in  past  years  have  had  as  much  or  more  influence  on  profits  from  cattle 
feeding  than  have  trends  in  numbers  fed  and  in  slaughter. 

Table  1.-  Comparisons  betv^een  prices  of  selected  grades  of  slaughter 
and  feeder  steers,  month  of  August,  1948-52 


August 
of 


Price      :Price  of  slaughter  steers  atj  Price  comparisons,  per 


of  stooker  t  Chicago,  per  100  pounds 
and  feeder  :  :  :  ' 


100  pounds 


steers  at  : 
Kansas  City,j  Prime 


Choice        ;  Prime 
slaughter    ;minus  Good- 
Choice  :  Good  and  t  steers  minus? Commercial 
: Commercial : 


: Ave rage  of j 


1/ 

:feeder  steers: 

steers 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1948  « 

27.40 

39o48 

36.02 

29.15 

8.62 

10.33 

1949  t 

20.06 

28.01 

26.50 

23.06 

6.44 

4.95 

1950  J 

26,90 

31o37 

29,97 

28.02 

3c07 

3c35 

1951  , 

32,59 

37,92 

35,85 

31o59 

3.26 

6.33 

1952  2/j 

25r26 

34.26 

32a86 

28.35 

7,60 

5.91 

1/  Average  of  all  weights  and  grade So 
"2/  Average  for  2  v/eeks  ending  August  14« 


Compiled  from  data  from  Tarket  News,  Livestock  Branch,  PIIA 
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Large  Marketings  of 
Fed  Cattle  this  Fall 

Through  mid- fall  substantially  more  fed  cattle  apparently  will  be 
marketed  than  a  year  previously. 

On  July  1,  13  percent  more  cattle  were  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  than 
on  the  same  date  last  year»  Kuch  of  the  increase  was  in  long- fed  cattle  in- 
tended for  market  in  early  fall.  A  little  later,  however,  marketings  promise 
to  be  only  a  little  larger  than  a  year  before,  unless  more  short- fed  cattle 
should  be  marketed  than  are  now  expected*  A  delayed  seasonal  rise  in  prices 
of  top  grades  of  cattle  might  appear  at  that  tiiie.  If  so,  it  probably  would 
be  follov/ed  by  a  seasonal  decline  next  spring  and  summer. 

Feed  Prices  Higher  in 
Relation  to  Cattle  Prices 

The  larger  corn  crop  in  prospect  will  likely  result  in  slightly  lower 
prices  of  corn  in  the  Com  Belt,  although  the  loan  program  would  prevent  a 
large  decline.    Prices  of  hay  and  of  protein  supplements  are  less  likely  to 
decrease  and  could  average  higher  in  the  coming  year.    The  1952  hay  crop  is 
about  8  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  last  year,  though  generally  of 
better  quality.    Prices  of  corn  and  other  feed  will  probably  be  higher  in  re» 
lation  to  prices  of  fed  cattle  than  in  the  last  several  years,  though  not 
higher  than  a  long-time  average  relationship.    Price  comparisons  for  a 
standard  Corn  Belt  feed  program,  for  instance,  indicate  that  for  the  first 
tii.ie  in  a  number  of  years,  fed  cattle  in  each  of  the  last  3  seasons  sold  for 
more  per  pound  than  the  cost  of  putting  on  the  gain.    Profits  thus  were 
realized  both  from  the  price  margin  per  pound  on  the  fed  steer  over  the  cost 
of  the  feeder,  and  from  the  margin  realized  over  cost  of  gain.    It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  coming  season  the  cost  of  gain  will  be  as  high  as  the 
selling  price  of  the  fed  animal  per  pound,  so  that  all  returns  will  once 
again  be  derived  from  the  price  margin  between  feeder  and  fed  steers.l/ 

In  view  of  these  factors  the  prospect  is  that  profits  from  feeding 
cattle  this  winter  could  be  better  than  last  winter,  provided  the  reduction 
expected  in  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  is  only  moderate.    Profits  are  fairly 
certain  to  be  belov/  the  high  returns  of  1949-50  and  1950-51.    On  the  v/hole, 
prices  of  feeder  stock  appear  to  be  down  enough  that  an  efficient  feeder  can 
feed  and  sell  on  a  slovdy  declining  fed  cattle  market  and  still  make  an 
average  return. 

The  following  illustrates  possible  comparisons  for  the  feeding  pro- 
gram referred  to  above.    Feeder  steers  are  considered  as  bought  at  Kansas 
City  for  |25.00  per  100  pounds.    Peed  costs  are  assmed  to  be  the  same  as 
last  year.    On  this  basis,  a  profit  per  steer  the  same  as  the  10- year  average 
would  be  realized  if  the  steers  sold  as  Choice  grade  at  Chicago  next  spring 
for  ^30.00  to  {|31.00  per  100  pounds.    Higher  slaughter  prices  would  give 
above-average  profits;  lower  prices,  be lov;- average  profits. 

These  comparisons  differ,  of  course,  for  various  types  of  feeding 
programs. 
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Table  2,-  Price  of  Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  and  of  stooker  and  feeder  sts 
at  Kansas  City,  and  7  months  lagged  margin,  by  months,  1943  to  date 
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grade 
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month  shown  and  of  stooker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  7  months  previously.    3^  Average  for  first  3  weeks. 

1937-42  data  available  in  August  1949  issue  of  this  publication. 
Market  price  data  compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Branch,  JVJV. 
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Small  Current  Prenium 
for  prime  Grade 

The  price  comparisons  in  table  1  shovr  that  the  premium  for  Prime 
over  Choice  steers  has  recently  been  narrow.    In  mid-August  the  premium  at 
Chicago  vjas  only  .<;;1.51  per  100  pounds.    This  is  not  especially  encouraging 
for  feeding  past  the  Choice  grade. 

Premiums  over  lovier  grades,  on  the  other  hand,  are  moderately  v/ide. 
The  spread  betiveen  Prime  and  the  Good-Commercial  average  (the  old  I'lediiaa 
grade)  has  been  nearly  as  wide  as  last  year  and  wider  than  in  the  two  pre- 
vious years*    This  spread  offers  promise  of  about  average  returns  from  short- 
feeding  medium-v;eight,  medium- quality  cattle  to  a  higher  grade. 

Hog  Slaughter  Rising  Seasonally  but 
Smaller  than  Last  Year';  Vesicular 
Exanthema  Disease  a  Factor 

Hog  slaughter  has  been  smaller  than  last  year  each  month  since  May 
after  exceeding  a  year  earlier  in  the  4  preceding  months.    Slaughter  is  now 
increasing  seasonally  but  v/ill  continue  smaller  than  a  year  ago.    The  1952 
spring  pig  crop,  from  which  hogs  are  marketed  from  early  fall  to  mid-v/inter, 
v;as  9  percent  smaller  than  the  1951  crop. 

Even  though  the  average  date  of  farrowings  v/as  slightly  earlier  last 
spring  than  in  the  previous  spring,  marketings  did  not  rise  faster  in  August 
this  year  than  last.    Holding  hogs  for  fattening  on  nev/  crop  corn  in  some 
areas  v/here  old  corn  is  short  has  had  a  delaying  effect.    Ribargoes  in  a 
number  of  States  and  areas  for  control  of  the  disease,  vesicular  exanthema, 
slowed  marketings  temporarily  in  ^Testern  Corn  Belt  States  in  late  July-early 
August. 

On  August  1,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proclaimed  a  state  of  emer- 
gency in  regard  to  vesicular  exanthema.    A  nuBiber  of  areas  where  the  disease 
was  known  to  exist  were  placed  under  quarantine,    i^^o  hogs  originating  in  a 
quarantine  area  can  be  moved  from  one  State  to  another  except  under  permit 
to  an  approved  establishment  for  inmediate  slaughter.    Animals  or  carcasses 
found  to  be  unfit  for  food  are  to  be  processed  for  tanlcage.  Carcasses 
passed  as  suitable  for  food  are  to  be  processed  to  destroy  any  virus  pre- 
sent, so  it  cannot  find  its  v/ay  into  garbage  which  may  be  fed  to  hogs.  Hogs 
from,  areas  not  under  quarantine  can  move  into  or  through  stockyards  where 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspection  is  maintained. 

Vesicular  exanthema  has  existed  in  California,  primarily  in  garbage- 
fed  hogs,  for  20  years,  but  during  the  past  m.onth  or  so  it  has  spread  to  15 
mora  States.    The  disease  apparentlj^  does  not  affect  other  fam  animals,  or 
humans.    I'ortality  among  diseased  hogs  is  usually  lov/« 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  embargoes,  several  States  restricted 
movement  of  hogs  in  an  effort  to  avoid  spreading  the  disease  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  avoid  introducing  the  infection.    By  late  August,  some  of  the 
various  restrictions  had  been  modified  or  lifted* 

Quarantined  areas  that  are  surplus  producers  have  been  affected 
most  severely.    Receipts  of  hogs  at  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
markets,  among  others,  were  reduced  sharply  in  late  July  and  early  August* 
They  increased  later* 


July- August  1952  -  10:-- 

Seasonal  Price 
DecTinenLi^eTy 

Prices  of  hogs  at  :-iOst  markets  at  mid- August  viere  only  a  little  be- 
low the  SBJv.e  time  last  year.  ,  They  are  ex[Dected  to  decline  seasonally  until 
about  early  December.    The  reduction  v;ill  likely  be  no  larger  than  usual, 
and  prices  seem  likely  to  average  equal-  to  or  little  above  last  fallo  Any 
increase  over  last  year  will  be  less  than  the  9  percent  cliange  in  numbers 
raised.    Demand  for  products  of  pork,  under  pressure  of  a  larger  beef 
supply  and  a  weaker  market  for  fats,  is  not  as  strong  as  last  year* 

Hog  production  and  slaughter  are  expected  to  continue  at  a  reduced 
level  until  at  least  the  suiTLmer  of  1953,  as  a  9  percent  smaller  fall  pig 
crop  was  indicated  by  farmers*  intentions  on  June  lo 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter  to  be 
Close  to  Last  Year;  Lamb  Crop~ 
Up  £  Percent  *  . 

Commercial  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1952  v;as  25  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1951,    In  July  and  August,  hov;- 
ever,  slaughter  has  been  about  the  sane  as  a  year  earlier*    Slaughter  this 
fall  is  likely  to  remain  close  to  JLast  fall.    The  1952  lamb  crop  of 
18^401 ,000  is  only  2  percent  larger  than  the  1951  crop  and  only  3  percent 
above  the  1950  low.    Althouf.h  the  crop  in  the  ilative  States  v;as  10  percent 
larger  than  in  1951,  the  crop  of  the  vrestern  sheep  States  declined  2  per- 
cent and  was  the  smallest  on  record.    A  10  percent  reduction  in  lambs  in 
Texas,  the  leading  sheep  State,  more  than  offset  increases  in  several  other 
V/e stern  States. 

.  The  larger  lamb  crop  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  ITative  States 
v;as  brought  about  by  a  larger  number  of  breeding  evres  and  an  increase  in  the 
average  nurriber  of  lainbs  saved  per  100  e^veso    Hov^ever,  in  the  '.Vestern  sheep 
States  the  percentage  lamb  crop  was  less  than  in  1951 • 

UeS*-l_exican  Border  Cue  to 
be  Reopened  for  Ca.t"t'lV 

The  United  State s-IIexican  border  was  due  to  be  reopened  on  September 
1  for  shipments  of  cattle  into  this  country.    Entry  of  cattle  from  '  exico 
has  been  banned  for  nearly  6  years,  while  the  joint  U.S. -Mexican  program 
for  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Lexico  has  been 
carried  one    No  nev/  outbreak  of  the  malad^^  has  occurred  for  several  months. 

According  to  a  report  by  a  special  Department  of  Agriculture 
mission,  a  fev;  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  expected  to  be  .exported 
to  the  United  States  in  the  first  12  months  after  September  1»    Before  the 
border  v^as  closed  annual  average  exports  v/<ere  normally  400  to  500  thousand 
head.    The  cattle  nov/  available  for  export  include  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  2  to  4  year  old  steers  and  fewer  calves  than  in  previous  yearso  After 
the  first  year  of  renev;ed  movement,  hox7ever,  fewer  cattle  will  be  avail- 
able and  the  proportion  of  younger  stock  will  increase. 

Most  of  the  steers  to  come  in  beginning  in  September  v/ill  be  in 
poor  flesh  and  will  move  to  grazing  or  feeding  areas  before  being-  slaugh- 
tered© 
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Since  January-  1,  1951  the  United  States  lias  peimi'tted  cured  and 
pickled  beef  to  enter  this  country .frora  Texico.    During  1S51,  imports 
totaled  approx?r.iately  43  million  pounds.    The  United  States  vail  probably 
continue  to  receive  pickled  and  cured  and  canned  beef  but  at  a. rate  below 
the  1951  level.    Aft-sr  September  1^  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  meats  also 
will  be  permitted.    However,  the  bulk  of  ilexican  cattle  are  not  finished 
sufficiently  to  produce  carcass  beef  of  the  grades  normally  nold  in  the 
United  States  as  fresh  or  frozen.    It  appears  likely  that  fub-ure  imports  of 
meat  from  Mexico  vdll  include  only  small  quantities  of  fresh  or  frozen  beef. 

Total  Heat  Production 

Rumiing  jUJo v_e'  l'9_51  ■     .  . 

Commercial  production  of  meat  in  the  first  half  of  1952  v-as  5  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier.     (Table  3.)  Production  of  pork  v;as  up  5 
percent,  of  beef  5  percent,  and  of  lamb  and  mutton  Z€>  percent.    I.'eat  pro- 
duction in  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  continuing;;  above  a  year  earli.er 
but  the  increase  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  beef.    Production  of  pork 
will  be  smaller  than  in  the  second  half  of  last  year,  and  production  of 
laiTib  and  mutton  v/ill  be  at  most  only  a  little  la  rger. 

Production  is  up  slightl;-  more  than  the  population  and,  cpns;jmption 
per  person  is  a  little  larger  thr.n  last  year.    Consumption  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  v/ds  2  pounds  or  5  percent  above  the  saivie  half  of  1951. 
(Table  4.)    Consumption  of  all  jrteat  for  1952  as  a  v/hole  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed last  year's  138  pounds  by  around  2  povjids. 

Retail  Prices  of  Beef 
Belj^-''^  La  st^  lear 

A  rise  in  production  of  meat  has  brought  some  decline  in  retail 
prices,  and  a  larger  decrease  in  prices  of  live  anijnals  at  the  farm.  At 
New  York  in  July,  the  v/holesale  price  of  stoer  beef  ivas  7  percent  less  and 
the  retail  price  v/as  5  percent  less  than  year  earlier.    Prices  of  pork  for 
each  month  of  1952  to  date  have  been  low„er  than  a  year  before.  However, 
v;ith  the  supply  recently  shrinking,  retail  prices  have  crept  up  to  very 
nearly  their  corresponding  1951  level.     The  price  of  lairib  is  a  little  above 
last  year*  •  ■  '■  . 

Prices  of  beef  seem  likel3'-  to  decline  in  months  ahead  and  to  stay 
below  1951  prices,    Fo  great  change  is  indicated  for  prices  of  lambs. 
Prices  or  pork  will  probably  decrease  seasonally  this  fall,  and  average 
a  little  higher  than  in  corresponding  periods  last  year.. 

A  major  reason  for  the  greater  decline  in  prices  of  live  animals 
from  last  year  than  in  prices  of  meat  at  retail  ii  tlie  lo';er  value  for  by- 
products such  as  hides,  pelts  and  lard.    Another  reason  is  the  tendency  of 
marketing  charges  and  margins  to  increase,    VJithin  short  tine  periods, 
marketing  margins  normally  narrow  v;hen  meat  is  scarce  and  prices  high,  par- 
ticularly if  controls  are  limting  retail  prices,  "  they  tend  to  v/iden  when 
meat  is  more  plentiful  and  prices  are  declining,    ilargins  in  the  last  2 
years  hB.ve  behaved  in  this  manner.    liargins  for  beef  and  lamb  are  novA  v/ider 
than  last  year,    j  Margins  for- pork  were  wide  last  vdnter  but  have  narrov/ed 
more  recently  as  hog  slaughter  has  decreased  and  prices  of  some  pork  cuts 
have  moved  up  to  ceilings. 
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Table  3.- 

Conmercial  meat  production 
by  quarter -year,  1950  to 

All  meat 

,  United  States 
firct  half  1952 

r 

Year 

:  Janusry- 
:  March 

:  April- 
:  Jijne 

:  July- 
:  September 

:    October-  : 
:    December  : 

Year 

•  Million 
;  pounds 

Million  Million 
pounds  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

1950 

1951 
1952  . 

'  5,115 
:  5,181 
:  5.586 

U.823 

^,793 
k,692 

5,682 
5,61+7 

20, 363 
20,219 

Beef 

1950  : 

1951 

1952  : 

:  2,231 
:  2,188 
:  2.217 

2,221 
1,965 

2,U15 
2,11+0 

2,381 
2,256 

9,21+8 
8,51^9 

Veal 

1950  : 

1951  ! 

1952  : 

:  263 
:  220 
:  211 

277 
216 

232 

312 
271 

285 
265 

1,137 

972 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  ; 

150 
131 

139 
109 

  1^^ 

IU9 
127 

l!+l 

581 
508 

Pork  exc3.udlng 

lard 

1950  ! 

1951  : 

1952  : 

2,^71 
2,6U2 
3.001 

2,136 
2,1+09 
2,302 

1,917 
2,151+ 

2,873 
2,985 

9,397 
10,190 

Table  U. 

-  Meat  consuiirption  per  person,  by  quarter -year,  1950 

to  date 

Period 

;  Beef 

•  Veal 

• 
• 

:  Lamb  and  : 
:    mutton  : 

Pork  1/  ; 

• 

Total 

:  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1950 

Jan. -Mar. 

15.6 

1.9 

1.0 

18.1+ 

36.9 

Apr . -June 

:  15.5 

2.0 

1.0 

16.1+ 

3^.9 

July -Sept. 

:  16.2 

2.1 

1.0. 

1I+.9 

Oct. -Dec.  ; 

>  15.7 

2.0 

0.9 

18.9 

37.5 

Year  ; 

63.0 

8,0. 

3.9 

68.6 

11*3.5 

1951  J 

Jan. -Mar.  i 

:  II+.5 

1.6 

0.9 

18.2 

35.2 

Apr . -June  : 

13.2 

1.5 

.8 

17,1 

32.6 

July-Sept.  ; 

li+.6' 

1.3 

.8 

16.1+ 

33.6 

Oct. -Dec.  : 

13.8 

1.7 

.9 

19.8 

36.2 

-.  Year  J 

56.1 

6.6 

3.1* 

71.5 

137.6 

1952  ! 

Jan. -Mar.  2/  : 

li^.3 

1.5 

1.0 

19.5 

36.3 

Apr. -June  2/  : 

1I+.I+ 

1.5 

1.0 

16.8 

.33.7 

1/  Excluding  lard.    2/  Preliminary. 
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Seasonal  Increase  in  Price 
Ceilings  for  Po'rk 

Somewhat  higher  prices  for  pork  have  been  permitted  since  July  29 
by  a  temporary  increase  in  ceilings  for  certain  cuts.    A  seasonal  price 
increase  v/as  granted  by  OPS  for  ceilings  on  various  pork  cuts  during  the 
months  through  October.    Ceiling  increases  range  from  about  1  cent  per 
pound  for  pork  shoulder  at  retail  to  8  cents  on  chops,  loins  and  spareribs. 

Under  Amendment  7  to  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101,  wholesale  ceil- 
ings of  veal  hindsaddles  ;vere  increased  and  veal  foresaddles  lowered  to 
mden  the  spread  beti-veen  these  primal  cuts*    Retail  ceilings  on  such  cuts 
as  veal  steaks  and  cutlets  were  raised,  and  those  on  rib  chops,  shoulder 
cuts  and  breast  of  veal  were  reduced  in  line  vdth  changes  in  wholesale 
ceilings. 

Price  and  Wage  Controls 
E;:tended  lon^:^onths'*^* 

The  controls  that  apply  to  meat  animals  and  meat  were  continued 
essentially  unchanged  by  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1952. 
Price  and  v/age  controls  Miere  extended  to  Kay  1,  1953  but  other  sections 
of  the  Act,  including  the  provisions  on  registration  of  livestock  slaugh- 
terers, were  extended  to  July  1,  1953.  The  Amendiaents  in  general  call  for 
removal  of  certain  rejstrictions  and  requirements,  and  set  as  an  aim  the 
further  relaxation  of  controls- 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  the  Act  no  restriction  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  "species,  type  or  grade  of  livestock  killed  by  any  slaugh- 
terer".   For  example,  slaughterers  who  were  formerly  registered  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  as  hog  slaughterers  can  handle  slaughter 
cattle  and  sheep  and  lambs  as  well.    The  amencinent  providing  for  this 
change  also  forbids  allocation  of  meat  or  meat  products  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  certifies  that  the  over-all  supply  of  meat  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  civilian  or  military  needs.    It  is  not  nov/  so  certified. 

price  reporting  requirements  were  further  lessened  by  an  amend- 
ment stating  that  under  certain  conditions  "no  person  shall  be  requested 
to  furnish  any  report  or  other  information  mth  respect  to  sales  of 
materials  or  services  at  prices  vrhich  are  belov;  ceilings".  Required 
filings  to  establish  or  revise  ceilings  and  reports  other  than  prices 
are  presumably  not  changed  by  this  amendment. 

Fev/  Changes  in 
Price  Ceilings 

Few  actual  changes  in  price  ceilings  were  required  by  the  amend- 
ments.   Some  relativelA^  small  changes  may  be  made  by  the  provision  per- 
mitting higher  ceiling  prices  for  distributors  affiliated  mth  packing 
houses.    The  Capehart  and  Herlong  amendments  were  made  specifically 
.applicable  to  agricultural  products,  but  increases  permitted  under  either 
of  these  amendments  have  to  a  large  degree  already  been  incorporated  into 
price  ceilings* 
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School  Lunch  Program 
to  Receive  Pork 

During  the  rest  of  this  year  the  school  lunch  program  and  other 
eligible  outlet.s  vdll  receive  labout  26,5  nillion  pounds,  of  smoked  pork 
products  purchased  by  USDA  this  spring  v/hen  hog  prices  v;ere  at  their  low- 
est point  in  nearly  "b-TO  yearso    The  purchases,  v:hich  include  smoKed  skinned 
hanj,  smoked  regular  picnics  and '  smoked  bacon,  v/ere  made  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  temporary  burdensome  supplies  pf  pork  at  that  tir;ej     Total  pur- 
chases under  the  progrem,  ¥/hich  v/as  susp^ndod  ray  20,  a^TiOunted  to  about 
13»5  million  dollars© 

Wool  Crop  Up       .     ■  _ 
2'  Percent 

Production  of  shorn  v/ool  in  1952  is  estimated  at  22S'j750^000 
pounds,  2  percent  more  than  last  year  but  e::cept  for  the  previous  3  crops 
the  smallest  since  1922*     The  increase  over  last  year  is  entirely  in  the 
Native  State Sc 

Drought  i^  A.^^L^^'''®' 

Drought  in  Northern  Australia  this  year  v/as  extremely  severer,  /ac- 
cording to  a  report  issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
this  year's  calf  crop  v;as  a  complete  loss  in  much  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory and  losses  of  breeding  gov;s'  have  been  heavy.    Lack  of  rail  transport 
in  some  areas  and  drj^ing  up  of  stock  routes  have  prevented  movement  of 
cattle  out  of  the  areao     Slaughter  for  domestic  consur.-.ption  and  for  export 
has  been  markedly  reducedc    The  effect  of  the  drought  r/ill  be  felt  over 
the  next  5  years©  ' 

New  Zealand  Ships  Beef  ■        '  '  " 

and  Lamb  to_  UoS» 

Nev/  Zealand  exports  of  meat  began  arriving  in  the  United  States  in 
volume  during  August*    The  shipments  v/ere  prirrT.rily  beef  diverted  to  the 
United  States  under  an  agreement  between  Canada,  Nev;  Zealand  and  the  United 
Kingdom  v;hereby  Canada  v-ould  supply  an  equivalent  am.ount    of  meat  to  the 
United  Kingdom.    This  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  after  entry  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  and  fresh  or  frozen  meats  from  Canada  into  the  United  States 
was  prohibited  follov/ing  an  outoreak  of  foot-and-mouth  diser.se  in  Canada 
in  February^    In  this  v;ay  Canadian  beef  \;hich  in  other  years  would  be  sent 
to  the  United  States  v;ill  go  to  Britain,  and  Nev'  Zealand  beef  otherv/ise 
destined  for  Britain  v/ill  come  to  the  United  States,    Approximately  60 
million  pounds  of  beef  v/ere  expected  to  enter  the  United  States  from  l^evi 
Zealand  during  August  and  September.     The  shipments  v;ere  to  be  largely" 
frozen  steer  carcasses,  vdth  some  cow  carcasses  and  boneless  meat  included* 
Since  most  of  these  carcassos  had  already  been  cut,  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  amended  its  regulation  (Amdtso  16  and  17  to  CPR  24)  to  per- 
iflit  the  sale  of  non-standard  beef  cuts  from  A^ev:  Zealand* 

Shipments  of  approximately  8  million  pounds  of  lambs  v.'ere  made  dur- 
ing August  from  Hew  Zealand  to  the  United  States  but  v;ere  re  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom.    Under  a  separate  authorization  by  the  United  Kingdom  Kin- 
istry  of  Food,  approximately  11 «2  million  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  are 
authorized  for  export  to  North  /\merica.     Similar  authorization  v;as  made  in 
1951  in.  en  attempt  to  lay  a  foundation  for  permanent  meat  trade  with  the  Ihited 
States  and  Canada.    Hov/ever,  only  token  shipm.ents  of  iamb  were  made  to 
these  countries  in  1951. 
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The  shipping  of  New  Zealand  meat  to  the  United  States  in  any  vol- 
ume is  a  strikin.^  departm*e  from  normal  trading  practice.    The  extent  of 
trading  with  iTew  Zealand  in  the  future  will  depend  largely  upon  the  avail- 
a"bility  of  beef  or  lapib  for  export  in  countries  competing  for  the  United 
States  market,  and  the  accept8;oilit2r  to  United  States  consumers.  When 
the  United  States-Canadian  border  is  again  opened,  foreign  trade  in  meat 
is  expected  to  resume  its  noi^mai  pattern.    On  August  19  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  that  foot-and-:nouth  disease  had  been 
eradicated  in  Canada  and  lifted  all  bans  on  ihterprovincial  movements 
of  meat  and  meat  animals.    No  official  announcement  had  been  ma,de  by  the 
USDA  as  to  a  i)cssible  date  for  resumption  of  imports  to  the  United  States. 

New  l-fa,rket  Grades  Adopted 
for  Sarrows  and  Gilts 

Effective  September  12  new  Federal  grade  standards  will  bo 
adopted  for  slaughter  barrows  and  gilts  and  for  barrac/  and  gilt  ca,rca6- 
ees.    The  new  gi'ades,  which  were  proposed  October  6,  1951  are  intended 
to  provide  a  more  accurate  way  of  determining  the  market  value  for  hogs. 
The  proposed  grades  are  Choice  No,  1,  Choice  No.  2,  Choice  No,  3,  Medium 
and  Cullc    All  Choice  grade  hogs  and  carcasses  would  yield  high  quality 
pork  outSo    Choice  No.  1  has  a  relatively  high  ratio  of  lean  to  fat. 
Choice  No.  2  and  3  have  lower  ratios.    Medium  and  Cull  grades  are  under- 
finished.     (See  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  Nov, -Dec.  1951) 


REPOETS  OF  CATTLE  ON  FEED 
By  Arnold  V.  Nordquist 
Head,  Division  of  Livestock  and  Poultry  Statistics 


The  Agricultural  Estimates  Branch  of  BAS 
s  issues  quarterly  reports  of  numbers  of 
:  cattle  on  feed  in  ina^or  areas  and,  in  more 
;  detail,  on  numbers  on  feed  in  Illinois, 
:  Iowa,  and  Nebraslca.    In  November  it  issues 
:  a  special  report  on  the  cattle  feeding 
:  situation. 


Cattle  feeding  in  the  United  States  is  a  variable  enterprise. 
Feeding  programs  vary  by  regions  and  areas  because  of  different  feed 
resources  and  different  kinds  of  cattle  and  calves  available  for  feed- 
ing.   Moreover,  feeding  programs  change  over  longer  periods  of  time  be- 
cause of  variations  in  supplies  of  feed,  supplies  of  feeder  cattle  and 
calves,  prices  of  feed  and  cattle,  and  alternative  opportunities  of 
producing  livestock  or  selling  feed  grains  and  concentrates. 
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Even  more  diversity',  appears  in  individi;al  operations  in  cattle 
feeding.    They,  range  from  a'  few  head  as  a  side  liu©  operation  to  large 
feed  lots  operant ing  on  a  year  louiid  ))asis.,  handling  thousands  of  cattle 
and  equipped  with  mechenical. devices  that  permit  na&s  production  on  an 
"assembly  line"  "basis.    'Ihese  ''bsef  factories''  have  lately  "been  receiving 
more  than  usual  publicity.    They  have  been  ejrpanding  in. recent  years,  es- 
pecially in  the  v;esGern  half  of  the  country.    Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of 
the  cattle  and  calves  fattened  for  market  today  in  the  United  States  come 
from  the  farms  and  feedlots  of  operators  that  each  handle  abo-jt  a  carload 
of  cattle  during  the  season.    Avaii.able  information  indicates  that  there  are  | 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3^0,000  cattle  feeders  in  the  country.    The  average 
nunber  of  cattle  and  calves  placed  on  feed  for  market  during  a  feeding 
season  is  currently  somewhat  less  than  30  head  per  cattle  feeder. 

The  level  of  the  country "s  feeding  operations  is  not  tied  very 
closely  to  trends  in  cattle  laising*    In  other  words,  inventories  of  cattle 
on  feed  dp  not  necessarily  rise  and  fall  with  the  cyclical  movements  in 
beef  cattle  numbers.    Holding  tack  cattle  and  calves  for  building  beef  herds 
reduced  the  current; supply  available  for  feeding  purposes,  but  increases  the 
supply  of  potential  feeder  cattle.    Feed  supplies ,  quality  of  the  corn  crop, 
prospective  prices  for  slaughter  cattle,  price  S].reads  between  feeder  and  fat 
cattle  and  the  profitability  of  feeding  in  the  previous  season  all  help  to 
determine  the  demand  for  feeder  cattle  and  help  dictate  the  trends  in.  cattle  | 
feeding.    Depending  on  these  influences  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed    will  I 
vary  from  year  to  year.    A  review  of  the  January  1  inventory  numbers  of 
cattle  on  feed  shows  that  the  number  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  2,2  million 
head  following  the  193^4-  drought  to  a  high  of  5.1  million  hyad  in  19^:2. 
January  1  numbers  on  feel  during  the  19^!-5"5^"'  period  ranged  between  4,2  and 
k,6  million  head  except  for  19hS  when  the  inventory  dropped  to  3.8  million 
head. 

No  official  estimates  of  the  number  of  cattle  fed  during  a  season 
are  available  for  the  U.  So  as  a  who  If; .    However,  indications  are  that  the 
number  fed  during  the  feeding  year  has  been  increasing.    This  increase  has 
not  been  entirely  reflected  by  tne  number  on  feed  January  1  since  the 
January  1  number  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
fed  for  mrket  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,    Year-around  feeding  is  be- 
coming more  common,  especially  with  the  larger  operators. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  marked  seasonal  changes  in  numbers  put  on 
feed  during  the  year.    Feed  lots  are  always  filled  at."  eL  heavy  rate  during 
the  October-December  period.    Placements  during  this  quarter  are  more  than 
double  those  of  any  other  quarter.    The  number  of  cattle  going  into  feed 
lots  declines  sharply  after  January  1  reaching  a.  low  point  during  the  April- 
June  period  vrhen  they  are  far  below  the  October-December  peak. 

Following  the  seasonally  large  number  moving  into  feed  lots  during 
October-December,  the  January  1  inventory  is  about  the  peak  for  the  year. 
Marketings  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  _ 
rate  of  replacements  so  that  April  1  inventories  of  cattle  on  feed  are  Bl 
slightly  lower  than  on  January  1,    Marketings  exceed  replacements  by  a  sub-Bi 
stantial  margin  in  April  to  June  and  the  July  inventory  drops  considerably. 
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Even  with  a  marked  seasonal  p?.cic-up  in  placemerits  duri'.ng  July  to  Ssptem'bsr, 
marketings  usually  still  exceed  the  number  put  on  feed,  resulting  in  a 
seasonal  low  for  inventories  on  October  1. 

These  seasonal  changes  are  especially  typical  of  the  Com  Belt, 
Data  on  the  seasonality  in  feeding  are  re"'ealed  in  the  new  series  of  statis- 
tics available  on  cattle  feeding  for  the  three  leading  Coin  Belt  States- - 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Nebraska  (Fig,  l)^  Quarterly  reports  on  cattle  on  feed 
for  these  3  States  have  been  available  for  the  last  k  feeding  geasons.  I 
They  reflect  to  a  large  extent  the  trends  in  the  11  Com  Belt  States,  since 
these  States  carry  on  nearly  60  percent  of  the  feeding  done  in  the  Com  Belt. 
These  special  reports  for  each  quarter  also  sho^^  statistics  on  the  length  of 
time  cattle  have  been  on  feed^  nviLbers  on  feed  classified  by  weight  groups 
and  kinds  of  cattle  on  feed--stsers ,  heifers,  calves,  etc.    They  also  show 
the  numbers  moving  into  faedlots,  the  number  marketed  each  quarter  and  the 
intentions  of  farmers  as  to  the  time  they  plan  to  market  these  cattle. 

The  detailed  information  available  in  the  3-State  report  makes  it 
possible  to  appraise  prospective  market  supplies  of  the  higher  grade  cattle 
that  come  from  feedlots.    A.  feeder  has  a  basis  for  a  better  understanding  of 
his  competitive  position  when  specific  information  is  available  on  total 
supplies  of  the  kind  of  cattle  he  has  in  his  o^m  feed  lot.    An  operator  vdth 
1,200  pound  steers  that  have  been  on  feed  over  six  months  is  more  concerned 
with  the  total  inventories  on  feed  over  6  months  and  the  number  on  hand 
weighing  over  1,100  pounds  than  he  is  vith  the  number  on  feed  under  3  months 
or  the  changes  in  the  number  of  calves  on  feed.    Total  inventories  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  are  important  in  evaluating  the  longer 
term  outlook,  Quarterly  figures  on  inventories  make  it  possible  to  watch 
developments  far  more  closely  than  is  the  case  wherb  only  January  1  inven- 
tories are  known.    The  detailed  statistics  available  in  the  quarter  reports 
provide  infonnation  that  is  most  useful  in  appraising  the  immediate  and 
short  term  outlook.    Economists  and  market  analysts  are  paying  special 
attention  to  the  changes  shown  in  cattle  on  feed  over  3  months,  to  changes 
in  numbers  in  the  different  weight  groups  and  to  classes  of  cattle  on  feed. 

Before  these  special  reports  on  cattle  feeding  were  started  tiiQv 
January  1  inventory  was  the  only  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed. 
This  gave  information  on  numbers  on  feed  at  the  height  of  the  feeding  season 
but  did  not  provide  a  clue  as  to  the  changes  occuring  during  the^ season 
or  on  the  total  number  fed  during  the  season.    In  the  3  States  the  number  on 
feed  January  1  has  been  only  57  to  6l  percent  of  the  total  number  placed 
during  the  season.    How  well  the  January  1  inventory  reflected  the  volume 
for  the  feeding  season  is  shown  by  comparing  trends  for  the  3  States  in  the 
3  past  feeding  seasons »    In  1950  the  January  1  inventory  was  2  percent  larger 
than  on  January  1^  19^9,  but  the  number  put  on  feed  from  October  19^9  to 
September  1950  vas  7  percent  larger  than  the  previous  season.    In  1951  the  ^ 
number  on  feed  January'-  1  was  2  percent  over  1950;  ^^t  the  volume  fed  in  I 
1950-51  was  actually  down  5  percent  from  the  previous  season.    On  January  iM 
1952,  inventories  in  the  3  States  were  7  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  I 
However,  placements  during  the  first  nine-  months  of  the  current  season  were  I 
only  k  percent  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  season^  I 

The  inventories  of  cattle  on  feed  as  of  certain  dates  also  depend  on 
the  rate  of  replacements  and  the  rate  of  marketings.    As  the  fchart  (Figure  2) 
shows  there  has  been  no  fixed  pattern  that  marketings  seem  to  follow  each 
season. 
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Marketings  do  not  change  much  from  quarter  to  quarter •  This 
evenness  offsets  variations  in  placements  and  levels  out  the  supply  of 
beef  during  the  year.    Possibly  the  last  3  feeding  seasons  do  not 
reflect  the  usual  seasonal  movements.    The  Korean  situation,  price  in- 
flation and  pries  control  have  had  considerable  effect  on  the  marketing 
pattern.    The  soft  corn  situation  last  fall  and  winter  resulted  in  heavy 
shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  to  utilize 
damaged  com.    This  is  still  a  factor  in  the  outlook  for  marketing  fed 
cattle  in  the  months  ahead.    Records  by  months  of  beef  steers  for 
slaughter  at  3  markets  (Chicago,  Omaha  and  Sioux  City),  indicate  a 
seasonal  peak  for  better  grade  cattle  occuring  during  May  and  a  seasonal 
low  in  December,    If  a  "normal"  is  to  be  selected,  perhaps  marketings 
of  fed  cattle  by  quarters  would  most  nearly  follow  the  1948-94  season. 
It  may  be  of  little  value  to  adopt  a  concept  of  "normal"  in  view  of  the 
impact  of  various  influences  on  marketings  over  the  past  4  seasons,  and 
the  different  conditions  and  new  combinations  of  factors  that  will 
affect  the  feeding  business  in  the  future. 

The  July  1,  1952  report  for  the  3  States  showed  total  cattle  on 
feed  to  be  16  percent  above  the  number  on  feed  a  year  earlier.  On 
April  1,  1952  numbers  were  4  percent  above  the  corresponding  date  a  year 
earlier.    The  relative  gain  in  inventories  this  season  resulted  from 
heavy  placements  between  April  1  and  June  30,  since  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.    The  July  1  inventory  showed 
a  rather  interesting  make-up  in  the  length  of  time  cattle  were  on  feed. 
Reflecting  the  large  placements  during  the  April- June  period,  the 
number  on  feed  less  than  three  months  was  up  43  percent.    The  number  on 
feed  3  to  6  months  was  down  about  2  percent.    The  number  on  feed  over 
6  months  was  28  percent  above  the  number  on  July  1,  1951.    Most  of  these 
cattle  were  put  on  feed  during  the- October-December  period  of  1951- 
However,  placements  in  October-December  of  the  current  season  were  only 
2  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding 
season.    The  relatively  low  number  of  long-fed  cattle  on  feed  July  1, 
195 Ip  resulted  from  heavy  marketings  in  advance  of  a  scheduled  roll- 
back in  cattle  prices. 

These  statistics  on  July  1,  1952,  inventories  pointed  to  a  re- 
latively large  increase  in  marketings  of  fed  cattle  during  July  and 
August;  some  tapering  off  in  September  and  October  with  marketings  not 
greatly  different  than  for  the  same  months  in  1951.    Some  increases 
over  last  year  could  come  later,  depending  on  the  volume  of  short  feed- 
ing.   More  indications  for  the  late  months  will  be  available  in  the 
October  1  report. 

The  average  weight  of  cattle  on  feed  July  1  indicates  the  imme- 
diate supply  of  better  quality  cattle  on  feed.    The  nimiber  on  feed 
weighing  over  1,100  pounds  was  up  26  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
longer  feeding  season  this  year  again  shows  up  in  the  36  percent  increase 
in  numbers  on  feed  weighing  900-1,100  pounds.    That  there  were  fewer 
calves  fed  this  season  than  last  shows  up  in  the  inventories  of  lighter 
weight  cattle  and  in  the  kinds  of  cattle  on  feed. 
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Table  .5  .-  Cattle  on  feed  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebrflska:'  Invefritbry,  placements 
and  marketings,  by  quarters,  October  1948  to  date 


Quarter 


On  feed  at  beginning  of  quarter 


length  of  time  previously  fed* 


Total 


Movenient  during 
quarter 


Placed  on: 


Oh  feed 

-at  end 
of 


1/  Does  not  Salance  because  of  minor  revisions  to  be  made  in  data. 


J— J 

1  iuUriTjrio- 

*  3-'6  ■■ 

•  ^lUI)  UJ  1  b 

TinTTlVxiT'  • 
XlUXliUCX  '< 

• 

• 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  •  . 

1,000 

1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

•  bead 

head 

head 

head 

head 

• '  tie  ad 

head 

194^  ^ 

1 

0ct.-DeCi' 

f       647  . 

±00 

±J50 

oy  Q 

1,40:? 

AhA 
ouo 

1  aoA 

1949 

Jan.-Marcl: 

i  1,374 

397 

55 

1,826 

583 

765 

1,644 

Apr o- June 

527 

J.,  Ut+U 

1,544 

/^nO  ■ 

72,-) 

T  r\c\L 
l,UUO 

July-Sept 

214 

/■HQ 

1   DO  A'  ■ 

Aqa 

D  70 

Oct , -Dec. 

626 

x^o 

AAA  • 

000 

1950 

J  an . -Mar  ch    1 , 541 • 

290 

33 

1,864 

881 

1,727 

Apr o- June 

667 

994 

66'  . 

1,727 

347 

686 

1,338 

~  July-Sept. 

:  289 

405 

1,;5«» 

cqA 

°44 

.l,UoU 

Oct ."Dec. 

496 

^44 

•  l,U.dU 

1,041 

c4or> 
827 

1,894 

1951  : 

J an. -Mar ch 

}  1,555 

286 

53 

1,894 

648 

796 

.  1,746 

Apr .-June ; 

578 

1,119 

'  49 

1,746 

■  289 

751  '. 

July-Sept! 

J  245 

044 

1,284 

coo 

522 

6«4 

i/±, 1U2 

Oct .-Dec. ; 

493 

262 

347 

1,102 

1,068 

741 

2,029 

1952  : 

■ 

Jane -March    1  602 

346 

81 

2,029 

604 

810 

1,823 

Apr .-June : 

565 

1,180 

78  . 

.  1,^23 

■  407; 

■  740 

..1,490 

July-3ept ; 

351 

634 

505 

1,490 

1949-51  : 

Aver?^f^e  : 

J an. -March  1,490 

324 

47- 

i;86i.. 

658  ■ 

"   '  814 

1,706  1 

Apr .-June: 

591 

1,051 

64 

1,706 

307 

•  ■  787 

■  1,226  1 

July-Sept;  249 

556 

421 

1,226 

5B5 

779 

1/1,026  , 

Octe-Dec: 

53^5 

212 

276 

1,026  ■ 

1,648 

745 

1,929 
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Tables  6  to  10  present  revisions  of  tables  carried  in  the -sta-  • 
tistical  appendixes  to  this  Situation  published  in  February  1951  and  1952» 


Table  6  o-  Petail  value  of  meat  cons\imed  compared  with  disposable 
personal  income,  by  years,  19^0  to  date 


:  Average 
I  retail 

:  Betail  value  of  meat  ; 
:  consumed  per  person  2/ 

Disposable  personal 
income  per  person  3/ 

::  Petail 
:  value  of 

Year 

:  price  of 
!  meat  "oer  * 
:     pound  : 
:  1/ 

'  Value 

:  1935-39=100  . 

Value 

:  1935-39=100 

:meat  as  per 
icentase  of 
: disposable 
•  income 

:  Cents 

Dollars 

Dollar; 

3  Percent 

Percent 

I9U0 

•  22.9 

28.ifO 

97.6 

569 

III06 

5.0 

I9UI  : 

26,8 

33.30 

686 

13^.5 

k.9 

I9U2  kj  '■  \ 

37.90 

130.2 

860 

168,6 

k,h 

19kz  kj  \ 

'  31,9 

1^0.80 

lkO.2 

963 

188.8 

1^.2 

i9kK  y  \ 

30.2 

1I0.70 

139.9 

1,055 

206,9 

3.8 

19^5  ii/  ' 

30.3 

37  ,^^5 

128,7 

1,073 

210.  U 

3.5 

i9i^6:y  ; 

38.3 

51^13- 

■  175.7 

1,117 

219.0 

U.6 

19^^?:  ^  .  \ 

\  56.1 

7^086 

257.3 

1,169 

229  c  2 

6.U 

62.5 

78.29 

269.0 

1,277 

25011^ 

6,1 

X9k9  \ 

.  56.8 

70.69 

2^^2,9 

l,2li8 

21+1^.7 

5.7 

1950  ; 

59.3 

73.73 

253. 

1,3^7 

261^.1 

5.5 

1951  ! 

!  65.9 

78089 

271.1 

l,i^-50 

28I+.3 

5.i^ 

1/  Weighted  average  of  retail  prices  for  all  important  cuts.    Note  that  this 
weights  the  price  for  each  meat  in  each  year  by  the  quantity  consumed  in  that 
year,  and  that  lard  is  excluded. 

2/  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  each  meat  consumed  per  civilian 
consumer. 

3/  Computed  from  income  date  of  Uo  S.  Department  .of  Commerce,  1929-51. 
5/  Data  affected  by  wartime  controls. 

See  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  February  1950  for  earlier  data. 
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.      Digest  of  OPA  and  NPA  Regulations  Affecting 
Ileat  and  Meat  Animals 

This  list  supplements  those  appearing  in  earlier  issues  of 
this  Situations    These  lists  are  compiled  for  their  refer- 
ence value  now  and  in  the  future*    Questions  regarding  the 
application  of  the  regulations  should  be  referred  to  the 
Agency  administering  thenr. 

Issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  Econoiiiio  Stabilization jA.Sency 
  Regulation  V   """^^  "Trinoipal  provisions 


Delegation  of  Authority  11 

Revision  1 

Amendment  1 

Issued  August  5,  1952 

Effective  August  5,  1952 

Distribution  Regulation  1 

Revision  1 

Amendment  2 

Issued  June  23,  1952 

Effective  June  23,  1952 


Delegates  authority  to  OPS  field 
offices  to  pen-iit  class  2  slaughterers 
in  areas  affected  by  vesicular  exan- 
thema to  have  their  hogs  slaughtered 
by  class  1  slaughterers^ 

Permits  registration  of  nev;  class  2 
slaughterers  slaughtering  only  for 
farmers a 


Distribution  Regulation  1 

Revision  1 

Ai'iendment  3 

Issued  July  21,  1952 

Effective  July  1,.  1952 

Distribution  Regulation  3 
Amendment  1 

Issued  August  14,*  1952 
Effective  July  1^  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Air.endment  13 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1*-  1952 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Ai'iendment  14 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Anendment  15 
Issued  July  11,  1952 
Effective  July  16,  1962. 


Permits  all  persons  registered  to 
slaughter^  or  have  slaughtered,  one  or 
more  specie's  of  livestock  to  slaughter, 
or  have  slaughtered,  all  species  cf 
livestock. 

Limits  the  applicability  of  DR3  to 
periods  of  inadequate  over- all  supply 
of  meats  and  meat  products* 


Provides  identical  beef  ceiling  prices 
for  packer-affiliated  or  independent 
hotel  supply  house So    S^ts  up  the  same 
ceiling  price  for  packer-affiliated  or 
independent  co'.ibination  distributors. 


Provides  for  identical  ceiling  prices 
for  independent  v/holesalers  and  packer 
affiliated  wholesalers  whose  affiliation 
does  not  amount  to  an  interest  or  equity 
of  more  than  50  percent.- " 

Eases  previous  restrictions  on  wholesale 
sales  of  prefabricated  cuts  of  beef,  and 
m.akes  several  other  changes  in  the  whole- 
sale beef  regulation. 
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Regulation 


Prinoipal  provisions 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  16 
Issued  August  4,  IS 52 
Effective  August  4,  1958 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Ai-'endment  17 
Issued  August  21,  1952 
Effective  August  21,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revision  1 
Interpretation  4 
Issued  July  23,  1952 
Effective  July  23,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revision  1 
Interpretation  5 
Issued  July  23,  1952 
Effective  July  23,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  8 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  9 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  10 
Issued  July  18,  1952 
Effective  July  18,  19  52 

Ceiling  Price  Regulations  74 
Amendment  11 
Issued  July  29,  1952 
Effective  July  29,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Amendment  7 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 


:  Permits  the  sale  of  non-standard  beef 
t  hindquarters  and  forequarters  imported 
:  from  New  Zealand*    Also  pennits  the 
sale  of  ungraded  New  Zealand  boneless 
beef  subject  to  certain  conditionsr 

Permits  the  sale  of  non-standard  whole- 
sale cuts  of  beef  imported  from  Hew 
Zealand- 


Interprets  permissable  additions  in 
I  establishing  a  retail  ceiling  price  of 
primal  beef  cuts* 


Restates  that  pricing  require.nents  on 
non-graded  or  improperly  cut  beef  does 
not  eliminate  the  requirements  of 
grading  and  grademarkingi 


Revises  wholesale  pork  ceiling  prices 
for  packer-affiliated  hotel  supply 
houses  and  combination  distributors. 
(See  CPR  24^  Amdt,  13.) 

Revises  wholesale  pork  ceilings  for 
certain  packer-affiliated  wholesalers. 
(See  CPR  24,  Amdt,  14.) 


Modifies  the  limitations  cn  sales  of 
prefabricated  outs,  and  makes  several 
other  changes  in  the  wholesale  pork 
ceilings* 

Authorizes  higher  seasonal  ceiling 
prices  for  some  lean  cuts  of  pork,  and 
makes  a  number  of  technical  changes  in 
the  regulation. 

Revises  wholesale  lamb,  yearling  and 
mutton  ceiling  prices  for  packer- 
affiliated  hotel  supply  houses  and  com- 
bination distributors*    (See  CPR  24, 
Am.dt,  13.) 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


:  Jan.- 

July 

1952 

ixeiii 

Unit 

:  1951 

: 

:  1952 
i 

s  1951 
July 

:  June 

:  I 

•    July  August 

Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj 

: Do liars  per 

:  38.80 

36.29 

37.37 

34.63 

34.55 

do. 

s  36.00 

34.10 

35.47 

32.81 

33.03 

do. 

:  33.41 

31.41 

33.05 

30.74 

30.45 

do. 

t  31.06 

28.48 

30.00 

28.18 

27.51 

do. 

:  28.55 

25.69 

27.23 

25.68 

23.53 

do.  ■ 

s  35.38 

33.27 

35.75 

32.22 

32.53 

do. 

t  34.05 

31.75 

34.15 

30.48 

31.23 

. . .  • 

do. 

t  34.16 

31.67 

34.53 

30.34 

31.25 

Cows,  Chicago  2/ 

do. 

t  27.81 

24.10 

28.50 

24.01 

22.09 

do. 

:  24.99 

21.83 

24.21 

21.39 

19.95 

do. 

1  ft  QO 

1  ft  "^7 
xo  .  w  / 

X  W  .  J  V 

do. 

I  37.75 

36.36 

37.45 

34.95 

32.63 

do. , 

:  33.63 

30.15 

31.61 

27.21 

25.24 

Price  received  by  fanners 

. 

do. 

:  29.21 

27.26 

29.00 

26.70 

26.00 

do. 

«  32.71 

30.94 

32.20 

30.70 

28.80 

Hogs 

t 
t 

Barrows  and  gilts 

t 

Chicago 

t 

do. 

:  21.38 

18.52 

22.21 

20.04 

21.63 

do. 

t  22.14 

19.36 

23.03 

20.95 

22.53 

do. 

«  22.25 

19.42 

23.17 

20.96 

22.63 

. 

do. 

»  22.13 

19.17 

22.90 

20.69 

22.35 

do. 

:  21.83 

18.67 

22.28 

20.11 

21.66 

do.- 

:  21.35 

18.11 

21.36 

19.42 

20.80 

do. 

:  21.30 

18.75 

22.50 

20.41 

21.91 

do. 

J  21  .  SS 

•    £fjLt  WW 

1  8  57 

C  C  Xw 

t^yj  .  ow 

C  X  .  *^  3 

do. 

:  18.96 

16.26 

18.35 

17.37 

18.13 

do. 

:  20.79 

18.16 

20.50 

19.40 

20.00 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  _4/ 

i 

do. 

t  12.4 

10.2 

12.8 

11.2 

12.1 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  .... 

do. 

t  12,9 

10.8 

12.6 

11.2 

11.6 

tJX19  O  w    fXlIlA    X  BUU  \J  a 

t 
t 

Sheep 

^  ^  ail  trVi^  ay*    owA  Q                   ht\A    PVin^nA      PVi  A  no  9A 

do. 

:  19.73 

12.  58 

14.88 

9.21 

7.87 

do. 

J  17.26 

12.57 

15.70 

11.60 

10,10 

Lambs 

t 

do. 

t  36.54 

28.93 

31.90 

29.25 

29.27 

do. 

:  32.49 

26.37 

30.20 

25.80 

25,60 

All  meat  animals 

: 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

: 

:  418 

378 

414 

380 

376 

Heat 

t 

t 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

:Dollar8  per 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  600-600  pounds 

2/, 

LOO  pounds 

t  56.08 

54.71 

56.50 

53.49 

53,60 

do. 

1  56.42 

56.85 

58.00 

58.45 

59.62 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

Dollar* 

:  23.64 

20.01 

23.96 

21.01 

22.03 

do. 

t  32.45 

27.47 

32.89 

28.84 

30.24  • 

do. 

:  26.34 

23.24 

26.09 

24.35 

25.38 

do. 

:  36.93 

32.59 

36.58 

34.14 

35.59 

Retail,  United  States  average 

1 

Cents 

per  pound 

I  84.6 

87.0 

84.8 

86.5 

85.7 

do. 

I  76.0 

76.7 

77.8 

76.8 

79.8 

do. 

t  45.1 

40.7 

45.4 

41.8 

41.9 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

: 

1118.6 

112.9 

119.5 

112.4 

113.1 

«271.5 

271.9 

274.2 

275.9 

274.1 

l/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1951. 
"z/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

Z/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 
T/  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pouitds  of  lire  hogs. 
2/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  woi^ts. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  _l/ 


Item 


:   Jan.  -  July 

!  Unit 


1951 


1952 


1951 
July 


June 


July  ,  August 
 I  


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stooker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Com  Belt  States  1 1,000 

Cattle  and  calves   :  head 

Sheep  and  lanibs   :  do. 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 
Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle   •  . :  do. 

Calves  •  :  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  do. 

Hogs  :  do. 

Percentage  sows  : Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle  : Pounds 

Calves  •  :  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  .:  do. 

Hogs  :  do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head  •  :  do. 

Veal,  per  head  :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  :  do. 

Pork,  per  head  2/  ..:  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Z/i  do. 

Lard,  per  head  :  do* 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  ,,:  do. 
Total  production  tMillion 

Beef  •  ,  :pounds 

Veal  •,  ,  :  do. 

Lejnb  and  mutton  •  do. 

Pork  2/  :  do. 

Lard  :  do. 

Total  commerci  al  slaughter  'Z/ 
Number  slaughtered 


Hog  

Total  production 

Beef  

Veal   


Pork  2/ 
Lard  ... 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  : 

Beef   :  do. 

Veal   :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  .:  do. 

Pork  :  do. 

Total  meat  eind  meat  products  4/  do. 


136 


993 
1,069 


6,599 
2,889 
5,521^ 
34,327 
11 

1,002 
189 
100 
250 

557 
108 
1^8 
139 
55 
37 
15 

3,656 
309 
261 

4,737 
1,264 


IU3 


1,054 
932 


7,022 
2,737 
6,718 
36,054 
10 

1,002 
201 
100 

246 

560 

115 
48 

136 
55 
37 
15 

3,914 
312 
319 
4,867 
1,342 


128 


173 

168 


920 
408 
863 
3,826 
33 

978 
233 
93 
276 

550 
133 
44 
151 
55 
41 
15 

503 
54 
38 
577 
157 


131 


152 
133 


966 
392 
926 
4,259 
20 

988 
225 
94 
255 

554 
127 

^5 
142 

56 
38 
15 

533 
50 
41 

601 
160 


!1,000 

9,056 

1,287 

1,316 

!  4,835 

665 

650 

6,019 

951 

1,032 

42,181 

4,670 

5,253 

:Million 

4,829        .  - 

676 

699 

522 

86 

83 

282 

42 

46 

5,737 

686 

727 

1,457 

179 

185 

124 


185 
176 


1,100 

430 
908 

3,641 
29 

987 
236 
90 
265 

550 
133 
43 
145 

55 
39 
15 

602 
57 
39 
526 
142 


90 

213 

190 

162 

6 

11 

12 

10 

5 

16 

15 

12 

572 

728 

685 

547 

778 

1,095 

1,029 

856 

1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1950. 
Z/  Excludes  lard. 

Z/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

i/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in.  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


U»  S»  Depart lent  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D»  C» 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  payrient  of  posbage  ^300 


OFFICIAL  BUSIr^SS 

BAE-LIIS- 61- 8/52- 5300 
Pemit  No.  1001 


July-August  1952 
_  Regulatil>n 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Araendraent  8 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 

Ceiling  price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  5 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  6 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  7 
Issued  July  18,  1952 
Effective  July  23,  1952 

General  Overriding  Regulation  4 

Revision  1 

Amendment  6 

Issued  August  7,  1952 

Effective  August  7,  1952 
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:    "  '        Principal  provision's 
t  ^ 

:  Revises  wholesale  lamb,  yearling  and 
:  mutton  ceilings  for  certain  packer- 
:  affilicated  wholesalers.     (See  CPR  24, 
;  AJiidt.  14.) 

:  Revises  wholesale  veal  ceiling  prices 

for  paoker-af filiated  hotel  supply 
t  houses  and  combination  distributors. 
:  (See  CPR  24,  Andt,  13.) 

:  Revises  v.holesale  veal  ceiling  prices 
:  for  certain  packer-affiliated  whole- 
:  salers.     (See  CPR  24,  Amdt.  14.) 

} 

t  Revises  v:holesale  ceiling  prices  of 
:  veal  to  increase  the  spread  between 
:  ceilings  on  veal  hindsaddles  and  fore- 
:  saddles,  and  m.akes  other  technical 
:  changes. 

:  Removes  scrap  leather  from  price  con- 
:  trol. 


• 


